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ART AND PROGRESS 



hollowed out of the solid rock and is 
surrounded by flowers. The main spray 
of the fountain serves as the axis of the 
group and the figures of the sprites seem 
to typify the spirit of the dancing water. 
To be seen to the best advantage these 
figures of the "Sun God" and the "Leap- 
ing Sprites," must be viewed in the set- 
tings for which they were designed. But 
it should be stated that as works of 



sculpture they are notable for artistic 
feeling and treatment. What is more, 
they are joyous and appropriate — in 
harmony with nature and yet insistent 
with art; works with great charm and 
of a kind produced as yet too sparingly 
by our sculptors — possibly because of 
too little appreciation and demand. Of 
the gardens, also much might be said in 
praise. 




VENICE. UNDER THE RIALTO 



JOHN SINGER SARGENT 



SOME WATER COLORS BY JOHN SINGER 

SARGENT IN THE MUSEUM OF 

FINE ARTS, BOSTON 



IOST opportunities are seldom re- 
J gained, but they are occasionally. 
Three years ago the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, had an opportunity to pur- 
chase a collection of water colors by 
John Singer Sargent, but before certain 
difficulties which intervened were sur- 
mounted the collection had become the 
prized possession of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. Last winter, 
however, it was learned that another col- 
lection by the same artist had become 
obtainable and immediately before it had 
left Mr. Sargent's studio it was exam- 



ined by a representative of the Museum 
and secured. 

This collection, which is now perma- 
nently on view in the Boston Museum, 
comprises forty-five water colors painted 
on holiday trips during a period of three 
years while the decorative panels for 
the Public Library of Boston were in 
process of execution. They are, as it 
has been truly said, brilliant and varied 
studies painted at random in Venice, 
Genoa, Florence, Corfu, Carrara and 
Switzerland. Being literally play-work 
they have a whimsical intimacy which is 







TORRE GALLE 



JOHN SINGER SARGENT 



most engaging, especially when combined 
with the brilliancy of technique which 
characterizes all Mr. Sargent's paint- 
ings. Each is of interest though all the 
painter, himself, we are told, did not 
think worthy of permanent preservation. 
They are, it must be remembered, not 
studies, but notes made for the simple 
joy of the making. 

"The subjects," to quote from the 
Museum Bulletin, "are of the utmost 
diversity; studies of monuments and of 
architecture; of wooded landscapes; of 
mountain summits partly covered with 
snow ; of young women in bright dresses, 
seated in the meadows, sheltered by col- 
ored sunshades; of old grounds adorned 
now with fountains, now with statues 
or balustrades; the court-yard of a 
chateau which has stood for centuries 
where, near a sleepy yoke of oxen, new 
wine is being made ; and, finally, the 



strange marble quarries of Carrara, 
where the processes of moving the blocks 
are to-day the same that they were in 
the time of the Romans." 

"This group/' said Mr. William Howe 
Downes in the Boston Transcript, "has 
more variety in it than the collection 
bought by the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. It has what that 
former group did not have, a most amus- 
ing and charming series of figure pieces, 
in which the doings of two or three 
ladies on a vacation among the Alps 
are reported in that marvelous shorthand 
style which, while going to the extreme 
of breadth and suggestiveness, leaves 
nothing wanting in the way of expres- 
sion. This set might be called the Ad- 
ventures of the Green Parasol, as that 
article of use and adornment appears 
and reappears from time to time in these 
playful sketches from Switzerland. Like 
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MARLIA FOUNTAIN 



JOHN SINGER SARGENT 



all Sargent's water colors these summer 
sketches from the Alps are marked by 
superb breadth and ease, and are notable 
for the splendid expression of light and 
color. He has never shown anything 
more original or more spontaneous than 
this Swiss set. The lightness and sure- 
ness of his touch and the delightful play- 
fulness of his mood in these water colors 
are unique qualities and make us imag- 
ine what a wonderful painter of anecdo- 
tic genre he would have made if he had 
turned his attention to this specialty/ ' 

"Venice has not lost any of its at- 
tractiveness for him since his last ap- 
pearance as a water colorist," continued 
Mr. Downes, "and he shows us many 
interesting and masterly bits of the 
churches, Custom House, ' the bridges 
and the Piazzetto, in which he displays 
all his customary mastery and dexterity. 
Among these architectural motives may 
be noted 'Venice, La Salute/ 'Venice, La 
Dogano/ showing the top of the tower 
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against the blue sky, with its gilded 
statue; 'Venice, Under the Rialto' (re- 
produced herewith), 'Venice, the Jesuits' 
Church/ There are some wonderful 
sketches from Genoa and from Corfu, 
and a very extraordinary series of lumi- 
nous and highly original studies of the 
marble quarries of Carrara and vicinity, 
in which the snow-white blocks of mar- 
ble in sunlight and in shade are depicted 
in a wonderful way." 

Among what Mr. Downes designates 
as "The Green Parasol Series" is "The 
Lesson," which is reproduced herewith, 
wherein there is both protraiture and a 
glint of humor. This is the cleverest of 
snap-shots; the subjects are completely 
off guard; each face and figure is in- 
tensely expressive and the interpreta- 
tion as a whole is remarkably personal. 
No less so, however, are "The Tease" 
and "Reading" — out-door figure paint- 
ings full of atmosphere and the sparkle 
of sunlight. 



SOME WATER COLORS BY JOHN SINGER SARGENT 
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That any subject brilliantly rendered 
may become interesting is demonstrated 
by one of these water colors entitled 
"La Blancheria," which is neither more 
nor less than the week's wash hanging 
in the summer sunlight drying. Who 
would have thought of finding beauty in 
this sight? And yet Mr. Sargent did, 
and, what is more, has made it manifest. 
The snowy muslins flapping in the 
breeze with rippling shadows across 
fields of dazzling white attract and 
charm the eye most unexpectedly, when 
brought in contrast with the dark foliage 
which forms the background. 

The "Marlia Fountain/' which is also 
reproduced, is another brilliant work, 
the golden oranges standing out in their 
full glory above and in front of the 
gushing fountains secluded by a dark 



foliage hedge. Not infrequently in these 
water colors Mr. Sargent has used dark 
heavy color, but always without muddi- 
ness or loss of light. The pigment is 
laid on with apparent directness, the ef- 
fects obtained as it were by first in- 
tent. The Carrara subjects seem more 
scientifically treated than the others, and 
in some the effect is a little thin. One 
gets the glare of the sunlight, but fails 
to comprehend the bigness of the place 
or weight of mass which must have been 
actual and evident. In these alone the 
limitations of the medium are felt. Of 
the rest this is not true; in fact, quite 
to the contrary, one * must wonder at 
their breadth and strength. No work in 
oils could be more virile and yet all 
these pictures are frankly water colors 
and could be mistaken for nothing else. 




THE LESSON 



JOHN SINGER SARGENT 



